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the very mechanisms of internalization are themselves related to social
contact, certain features of which we must now examine.
FORMS OF PERSON-TO-PERSON INTERACTION
Since personality must be considered in its relations with other per-
sonalities, there are certain, more or less universally acquired forms of
behavior which have a special bearing on social interaction. While the
precise psychological mechanisms involved in learning these patterns are
not entirely clear, the concepts we are to introduce at this point cover im-
portant covert, verbal, and overt aspects involved in people's adaptation
to each other. We shall first discuss the contrasted operation of identifica-
tion and antagonism with their respective relations to sympathy and
co-Operation, on the one hand, and to aggressiveness and competition-
conflict patterns on the other. Projection as a companion process to
identification and antagonism will then be explained. Following this,
the two important aspects of substitiitive reactions, namely, compensa-
tion and sublimation, will be described. Finally, the important function
of rationalization in adjustment will be made clear.
The nature of identification. The process of identification consists in
putting oneself into another's thought or reaction systems. It involves
feeling, thinking, and often acting like someone else. At.the outset, at
least, it is largely an unconscious, nondeliberative assumption of responses
like those of another. Thus, two-months-old babies have been observed
to smile when others smile. By nine or ten months a baby will cry or
sit and rock back and forth in a manner similar to that of other babies
near by (L. B. Murphy, 1937). This is doubtless largely an unconscious
response. It represents the most rudimentary form of empathy, a term
which broadly describes the assumption of acts, postures, gestures, ver-
balisms, feelings, and emotions of others. During these months, and
later, a child adopts the acts and expressed thoughts of the mother or
others closely associated with him.'in play, for instance, the child may
run through a wide range of identifications. As he tires of one role, in
the words of Wordsworth, "The little actor cons another part." So, too,
an older child or adult may identify himself with an imaginary person,
with an object, or with a symbol, quite as readily as with a living person.
Essentially the mechanism rests upon what the older psychology dis-
cussed as imagination and imitation. The basic mechanism is probably
not unlike that of the conditioned response. (See Humphrey, 1921.)
The word identification came into social psychology from psycho-
analysis. But to emphasize the fact that effects of such interaction are
"internalized, psychoanalysts frequently prefer the term intrejection* Eliot
4 There is something to be said for distinguishing between the overt features of identifica-
tion as a phase- of social interaction and the process of the identification as it becomes organ-